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to learn how things were said and done in the great
world. Norton, too, took some dancing lessons of a
fashionable Parisian danseur: but his stay was too
short for the tuition to be valuable, and in any case
Norton was always a poor dancer. (Anne Cavershain,
in her observant way, once said that it gave her the
same sort of shock as seeing a swan on dry land. But
that was years later. At this time Anne Caversham
was only five years old and had never even seen
Norton.)

Ever afterwards, when something reminded him of
his visit to Paris at this epoch-making moment of
European affairs, his memories were of many halting
conversations with strange ladies and gentlemen
(chiefly ladies) in unfamiliar houses; of the admonitions
of the-dancing-master; of the cold blue weather; of
talks with Countess, card-playing with Countess,
billiards with Countess. ... He was not in the
least in love with her, but he liked her, and she inter-
ested him. Often, at odd moments, the thought would
come to him: "She has a lover." That sort of thing
one had naturally considered in an impersonal way,
and talked of with a large affectation of worldliness to
annoy people like MorvaL But to find it in one's own
family was rather different. And the contemplating of
it occupied his mind to the virtual exclusion of the
social drama of which Paris was just then the theatre.

One day, indeed, there had been a sort of fight at
one of the barrieres, but it was only about some goods
that somebody was trying to smuggle in. Shots were
fired, one or two people were killed, and the alarm beat
for the Garde Nationale. But after a period of sporadic
gunfire signifying very little, the excitement died down.

On another occasion, too, the Jacobins raided the